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THE OLD REAPER. 


Tue sun had set, and in the autumn wind 
The poplars shivered chill; 


[he harvest labor, which had clinked and 
dinned if 


All day, was still; 
But in the golden meadow, reaping slow, 
An old man tottered to and fro. 


{lis thin, bleached hair fell round his eyes 
In piteous vail; his trembling hand 

3wung but a feeble blow ; in dull surprise 
Each homeward band 

Of reapers stopped and lingered, wondering 

Why night stayed not his harvesting. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
Beneath the silver moon the golden grain =| 

Scemed turned to silver as it fell, : 
Falling so slow and measuredas if slain | 

By some strange spell | 
In hand of old magician bending there, | 
Enchanting all the darkened air. H 


Noting with wistful eye the grain slow heaped, | 
Noting the time by stars that sped, { 
Ti'l midnight came, the old man staid and | 


reaped, | | 


And then with tread 
That lingered, and with eyes that turned to | 
look, | 
And look, his homeward path he took. 


The siekle on his shoulder fitful gleam 
And fiiful shadow threw before; 


The moon broke up the clouds with sudden | f 


beam, { 


As through his door if 


He passed, and flashing just above his head 
The Sickle in great Leo spread. 


“ Ah, well-a-day,’’ he said, and shivered cold, 
“God's sickle in the sky shines bright. 
Who bind its sheaves, its harvests count and 
fold, 
Must reap at night. 
And much I wonder if when grain escapes | 
It falls to earth in starry shapes.” 





Next evening all the golden meadow-wheat | 2 


Lay still urtouched, as it had Jain | 


All day ; while neighbor men, with rough-shod | 
E 


feet 
And silent pain, 


| 
| 


Stood round the house where the old reaper | | 


lay, 
Who in the night had passed away. 
H. H. 





THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
CREATION. 
BY REY. JACOB ABBOTT. 

Tne progress of modern science during 
the last half century has thrown a great 
deal of new light on many subjects of 
human thought and speculation. Among 
others, it has raised a serious and very im- 
portant question in respect to the manner 
in which the Mosaic account of the 
creation is to be accepted. It would be 
entirely foreign to the purpose of this 
paper to take any controversial part in the 
discussion of questions of theology. We 
propose only to state, as a matter of in- 
formation interesting to the general 
reader, how the question at present 
stands, 

THE DIFFICULTY. 


The difficulty to be surmounted is sub- 
stantially this. In the narrative which is 
given to us by Moses in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the origin of the visible creation 
this carth seems to be represented as the 
central and principal formation, all the 
other portions of the universe being sub- 
ordinate and subsidiary to it; and the time 
ofthe creation of the whole, and of the 
absolute origin of everything which ex- 
ists, to be fixed within the limits of a few 
thousand years of the present day. 

On the other hand, the researches of 
motern science make it certain that this 
earth is an extremely, indeed, almost an 
infinitely minute and insignificant portion 
of the visible creation; and they present 
Proofs, moreover, which seem overwhelm- 
ing to all who fully examine them—proofs 
rawn both from the internal structure of 
the carth itself and the character and con- 
‘cuts of its various strata, and also from 
observed phenomena in the heavens—that 
certain formative causes now in operation, 
both upon the earth and in the heavens, 
lave been thus in operation from periods 
“conceivably remote. 

tis this seeming antagonism between 
the results of science and the declarations 


‘Scripture which presents the problem 
to be solved, 


THREE PROPOSED SOLUTIONS. 
The modes by which this difficulty is 
tisposed of by those who agree in con- 
atag the Scriptures as the Word of 
‘ol,in the sense of their being the vehiele 
of a divine revelation to man, are substan- 
“ally three. We intend simply in this 
_ to present and explain them, leaving 
— reader to decide for himself which 
hogy three, if either, he will make his 
FIRST EXPLANATION. 
— first theory is that the Mosaic ac- 
a the creation, being a portion of 
- ord of God, must stand as it is writ- 
“and must be received by us in faith 
= trust, in the sense which the words of 
me narrative are obviously intended to 
— to the simple-hearted and believ- 
; 8 reader. It is the account given us by 
Author of Nature himself of the time 
— in which his work was per- 
“om a ont we must not tamper with it 
eae OW ourselves to pervert or modify 
on “in and obvious meaning by any 
a to reconcile it with our so-called 
‘a It states clearly that the 
tian Work was commenced and com- 
the Within the period of six days, and 
the Consecration of the day following, 
Seventh, as a twenty-four-hour Sab- 
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bath, to be devoted to the service of God, 
determines the sense in which the word 
is to be understood throughout the narra- 
tive. . 

In regard to the alleged insignificance 
of our planet in the system of the uni- 
verse, it may, for aught we know, be only 
apparent, and not real. We really know 
nothing at all certainly about other worlds 
excepting in respect to what is purely 
material ; and there is no proof whatever 
that the earth (however apparently insig- 
nificant the place which it occupies in the 
material system of worlds) may not be the 
most prominent and the most important 
of all inits relation to the moral govern- 
ment of God, and especially in regard to 
the “economy of redemption.” 

As to the indications of a very remote 
antiquity afforded by certain character- 
istics of the earth’s strata, and by certain 
observed phenomena in the heavens, the 
reply is that the Creator could as easily 
have formed all these structures and ex- 
istences at once as they now appear as to 
have produced them gradually by theslow 
agency of second causes. He could have 
called into being the rocks which consti- 
tute the earth’s crust at a word, with all 
the fossil appearances in them complete 
and the strata inclined and distorted, as 
we now observe them, as easily as to pro- 
duce them in any other form; and he 
could as easily have created stars at any 
distance, however remote, with all their 
radiance complete throughout the whole 
distance to which their radiance could 
ever penetrate, as to form at first the 
luminous center alone, and wait for the 
space to be filled by the natural emission 
of the light with the velocity which the 
philosophers assign to it. 

Besides, these alleged indications denot- 
ing the lapse of immense periods of time 
may be wholly illusive. Scientific men 
are continually changing their ground in 
respect to such things—making discoveries 
in one age that completely overthrow the 
opinions and the theories of the preceding 
one. To set aside the plain declarations of 
God’s Word, which rest on the basis of 
eternal truth, for these ever-changing 
theories and speculations would be aban- 
doning the living rock and building upon 
the sand. 

Then, moreover, if we once commence 
the work of giving up any of the plain 
statements made in the Word of God, or 
of explaining away their obvious import in 
deference to the demands of human sci- 
ence, there will be no stopping-place till 
the whole is surrendered, and the Scrip- 
tures, superseded and dishonored, take 
their place among other human produc- 








tions. We may, perhaps, allow (indeed, 
we seem to be compelled to allov:) that 
in the work of recording the revelation 
committed to them the sacred writers 
were, in respect to certain subordinate and 
unessential points, left to their own guid- 
ance. They scem to have exercised their 
own natural faculties, and to have been 
cizcumscribed within the limits of their 
own natural attainments, in respect to 
their choice of words, the dialects in which 





they wrote, the grammatical construction 
of their sentences, the rhetorical skill and 
taste which they exercised, the gen- 
eral characteristics of their style and man- 
ner, and perhaps even the logical con- 
clusiveness of their modes of reasoning. 
But in respect to the facts which they state 
we must believe them to have been infalli- 











bly guided, or all reliance upon the divine 
authority of the Sacred Books is gone. 


THE SECOND EXPLANATION. 


2. The second mode of dealing with the 
difficulty in question is as follows: 


While we are bound, say those who 
adopt this second method, to accept with- 
out question everything that is really re- 
vealed to usin the Word of God, historical 
statements included, as well as enuncia- 
tions of moral and religious truth, we are 
notso absolutely required to take the most 
obvious and literal meaning of the language 
in which the revelation is conveyed as to 
preclude us from making use of knowl- 
edge obtained by the use of our natural fac- 
ulties from other sources in determining 
which of two interpretations, if two are 
found admissible, is to be received as the 
one that expresses the idea which was 
really intended to be conveyed. 

Now, the knowledge in respect to the 
structure and condition of the material 
universe which is acquired through the 
researches of modern science is not, in the 
main, uncertain or unreliable. It is very 
true that the speczlations and theories of one 
age are often overturned by diseoveries 
made in the next; but facts ascertained 
stand unquestioned forever. It is only in 
respect to the light in which they are re- 
garded that any change is subsequently 
produced by the discovery of new facts, 
or by the gradual widening of the range 
of human vision. 

Now, the facts which have been ob- 
served in respect both to celestial phenom- 
ena and to the internal structure of the 
carth, which indicate that the visible uni- 
verse has been in existence for an im- 
mensely long period of time, have not 
only thus far remained unquestioned from 
age to age, but have so increased in number 
and accumulated in force, in recent times, 
as to be absolutely overwhelming in their 
influence on the minds of all those who 
have the opportunity of fairly examining 
them. Weare bound, therefore, to take 
this knowledge into account, not in de- 
termining whether or not we will receive 
the revealed account of the origin of the 
universe, but in what sense the author of 
the account meant his language to be un- 
derstood. Ifthe language is susceptible 
of two interpretations, and one of them is 
in accordance with what we have abund- 
ant reason for believing to be true—what 
we cannot doubt, in fact, without shutting 
our eyes to the plainest evidence, and go- 
ing counter to the whole cultivated intelli- 
gence of Christendom—then we are bound 
to accept that interpretation as the one 
really intended by the author of the narra- 
tive, even though the other might have 
seemed the most obvious one to the super- 
ficial reader. 

Taking this view of the subject, the 
second of the three classes referred to seek 
for some way of interpreting the Mosaic 
narrative by which the period occupied 
by the work of creation may be made to 
cover a longer period of time than six 
literal days. The mode by which they do 
this is to give the word day a metaphorical 
or secondary meaning, such as it is often 
found to have in general literature and in 
common parlanee, and by which it is 
made to denote a period of indefinite and 
sometimes of very long duration—as when, 
for example, we speak of events happening 
“in our day,” or as in the Scripture ex- 








of salvation,” and in other similar cases. 
Indeed, we have an example in the very 
narrative in question of the use of the 
word in a general and somewhat second- 
ary sense in the phrase “he called the 
light day.” 

An additional mode of extending the 
duration covered by the narrative is by 
considering what is stated in the first 
and second verses—namely, “in the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the 
earth; and the earth was without form 
and void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep”—as referring to a period pre- 
ceding the commencement of the six days, 
whatever the length of those days may be 
supposed to have been, a period which 
may have been of immensely long dura- 
tion. By thus understanding the narra- 
tive as describing only the manner of the 
creation, the order of the successive steps, 
and the division of the work into a certain 
number of periods, without supposing it in- 
tended to specify or to limit in any way 
the length of them, time is allowed for the 
full development of that long series of 
gradual transitions and changes which 
geological and astronomical science prove 
so conclusively to have occurred. 

8. The ground which the third class re- 
ferred to take is the following : 

The real end and aim of divine revela- 
tion is to instruct mankind in moral and 
religious truth ; and it makes use in all the 
sacred writings of history, poetry, and 
narratives of real and imaginary incidents, 
as means to that end. The great moral 
truth which formed the subject of this 
revelation in the days of Moses was that 
there was one God, a spirit, the creator and 
upholder of all things; and that he, and 
not any of his works, was the proper 
object of human worship. 

Moses was chosen as his instrument for 
the promulgation and establishment of this 
principle among the generation in which 
he lived. The essential object of his mis- 
sion, in a religious point of view, was to 
displace idolatry in all its forms, and to es- 
tablish in its stead the worship of a supreme 
spiritual deity. The divine revelation with 
which he was entrusted consisted of the 
imparting of a knowledge of this trutb, 
and the commission to promulgate it to 
his age, and to enforce it in the institutions 
and government of the Hebrew people. 
And, just as in the administration of his 
government he was left in all cases, ex- 
cept where he expressly claims the author- 
ity of God for his acts and decisions, to 
the exercise of his own natural faculties , 
so in his writings, except so far as he ex- 
pressly claimed that the communication 
came directly from God—as, for example, 
in the case of the Ten Commandments re- 
ceived on Mount Sinai, and in other sim- 
ilar instances—he exercised his own facul- 
ties and employed his own human resources 
and attainments in making his record. 
In other words, except in those cases 
where he prefaces his statements with 
“Thus saith the Lord,” he was expected 
to depend upon the use of his own natural 
powers, not only, as is universally con- 
ceded, in respect to his choice of words, 





the dialect in which he wrote, the gram- 
matical construction of his sentences, the 
thetorical taste and skill which he exer- 
cised, the general characteristics of his 
style and manner, and the logical conclu- 
siveness of his reasoning; but also in 
everything respecting the relations of the 


pressions “the day of the Lord,” “the day | revealed religious truth to the ideas of 








science and philosophy prevailing in those 
days. No new light in respect to this 
science and philosophy was communicated 
tohim. The revelation which was com- 
mitted to him was a revelation of moral 
and religious truth alone; and in the com- 
munication of it he was to adapt himself 
to the customs and usages, and to the ideas 
and conceptions in relation to all branches 
of human knowledge prevailing in his age, 
according to his own best judgment, and 
in the exercise of his own natural powers, 
and in the use of such means of acquiring 
knowledge as were then accessible. 

Accordingly, in promulgating the great 
truth to the ignorant and simple-minded 
men of those days that the whole visible 
universe, with all the objects comprised 
in it which they and others had been ac- 
customed to adore—the sun, the stars, 
rivers, mountains, animals, fire, and every- 
thing else which had been objects of super- 
stitious reverence among men—all had 
their origin in the creative power of a su- 
preme spiritual divinity, and that he, and 
not they, was the only proper object of 
human adoration, he gave a narrative in 
detail, in the form best calculated to em- 
body and to present attractively to the 
Oriental mind a vivid picture of the truth 
in question. The case is in some respects, 
though not in all, analogous to that of 
Jesus Christ when, long subsequently, in 
presenting the great truth of the com- 
passionate and forgiving spirit of 
God, he embodied it in the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son. The two 
cases differ in this respect: that, whereas 
the narrative in the parable was perhaps 
wholly imaginary, the account which 
Moses gives of the creation may have ex- 
pressed the best conception he could form 
in those days, or the best formed previous- 
ly by other minds and handed down by 
fragmentary tradition, of the manner and 
order of the work. They are alike, how- 
ever, in this respect: that both convey to 
man a great moral and religious truth, em- 
bodied in a narrative, as the vehicle of it, 
adapted to find the easiest and most ready 
access for it to the human mind. 

How far the conceptions embodied in the 
Mosaic harrative correspond with the fact, 
and, indeed, how far it would be possible 
for such minds as he addressed to form 
ideas that would in any degree approach 
to an adequate conception of such an in- 
finite work as the creation of the visible 
universe, would be, in this view of the sub- 
ject, very immaterial. The thing essential 
was the embodiment of the truth in forms 
and conceptions which people addressed 
could easily picture to their minds, and the 
words of which they could fix in their 
memories and repeat, in the absence of 
other modes of dissemination, neighbor to 
neighbor, as they sat at the doors of their 
tents at eventide, and fathers to their chil- 
dren from generation to generation. 

Adopting this view of the case, this third 
class gives up all attempts to harmonize 
the Mosaic narrative with the appearances 
and phenomena which modern science is 
now so rapidly bringing to light in the 
natural world. All attempts to do this, 











they think, are more or less forced and un- 
satisfactory. They spoil the beauty of the 
narrative as an appropriate vehicle for the 
conveyance of the great truth which it 
embodies, in a form and manner appropri- 
ate to the times and the people for which 
it was intended; and yet do not make it 
really acceptable as a historic or scientific 











statement to any enlightened mind. 
Whereas, by abandoning the idea that 
Moses intended to give us, by divine au- 
thority, a historical statement of the man- 
ner in which the work was performed, and 
accepting it simply as a vivid and detailed 
presentation of a great moral truth, in a 
form adapted to the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the age, the description stands as 
one of the grandest and most sublime com- 
positions existing in any language; al- 
though, except in respect to the religious 
truth of which it is the embodiment and 
the image, it was produced by the exercise 
simply of human powers. 

They add, moreover, that Moses no- 
where claims that he gives the particulars 
of the work of creation by divine authori- 
ty, which it is difficult to believe he would 
not have done if he meant men to under- 
stand that they were divinely communica- 
ted to him; especially as it was his custom 
afterward, in communicating the divine 
commands to the people, almost always to 
authenticate the communication with 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 

It is true that long afterward the declar- 
ation was made that all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God; but then, as if to 
explain the sense in which this language 
was to be understood, the sacred writer 
adds that it is “ profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness” —thus seemingly represent- 
ing the sacred writings as a guide forman 
in respect to moral and religious truth 
alone. 


THE QUESTION OF INSPIRATION NOT 
INVOLVED. 


We have thus attempted to explain, as 
fairly and impartially as is in our power, 
the three prevailing modes of considering 
this question, with a view of presenting 
the reader with a clear idea of the present 
condition of opinion on the subject in the 
Christian world. The question which of 
these three views, if either, any person 
adopts does not involve necessarily his 
opinion on the subject of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures—that is, his views in re- 
spect to the mode and manner in which 
the sacred records are the work of God. 
One may believe that the production of 
these writings was in no other sense the 
work of God than as is everything else 
which comes to pass, and yet be convinced 
that Moses intended his account to be re- 
ceived as an exact statement of historical 
facts, which he knew from good authority 
to have occurred as he describes them. 
On the other band, a person may believe 
in the special inspiration from Heaven of 
every line and every word of the sacred 
narrative, and yet consider the account of 
the creation as intended only as the forci- 
ble presentation of the great truth of one 
supreme creative spirit as the author of 
the universe and the only object of human 
worship—presented in the form best 
adapted to impress the truth on the Ori- 
ental mind, and so the more easily to dis- 
criminate and fix it. 

Just as one person might maintain that 
the parable of the prodigal son was meant 
to be received as a narrative of facts which 
actually occurred, and another regard it as 
an imaginary incident, invented as a 
vehicle for conveying more agreeably and 
more effectually a great moral truth, with- 
out at all differing in their opinions on the 
subject of inspiration. The case of the 
parable is, it must be admitted, only im- 


perfectly anelogous to that of the account | 





of the creation. The analogy is much 
closer in the case of the narratives of the 
Book of Job and the Book of Ruth; and 
commentators who hold the same views on 
the subject of inspiration differ widely on 
the question whether these narratives are 
to be regarded as expressions of listorical 
or only as vehicles of moral truth. 





PHEBE PRIME'S CHILDREN. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


MorHer Prime's house was as well 
known as the meeting-house steeple, or 
Stony Hill, at the foot of which it stood. 
So brown, moss-grown, and lichen-covered 
was it, you could scarcely distinguish the 
little dwelling from some natural object, 
which the hands of man had taken no 
pains to shape. It seemed, at first sight, 
like a rude but not unpicturesque collec- 
tion of rocks, the same that cropped 
abundantly from the hillside; as if, when 
its construction was thought of, something 
less than a human dwelling-place had been 
designed. ; 

Setting completely upon the ground, in 
the midst of tangled forest shrubbery, 
Nature evidently at no distant day meant 
to reclaim it for her own wild, sylvan pur- 
poses. The seeds of fairy-like ferns and 
grasses had blown out of the near forest, 
where charcoal-burning was carried on, 
and fastened themselves in the crannies of 
the stones, until every year a crop of moss, 
maiden’s hair, and slender grasses, mingled 
with golden and pale-red lichens, waved 
against the gaunt stones, germinated, and 
faded as contentedly as if they had suf- 
fered no exile from the green-wood shade. 
And yet the little dwelling, broidered all 
over, like a dead rock, with Nature’s 
pretty freaks and fancies, still had its cosy 
human side; for at dusk the small win- 
dows blinked like shrewd, cunning eyes 
under overhanging brows, and out of the 
open door a ruddy glow shone on the rude 
porch. 

A band of children, coming late from 
the red schoolhouse, would stop in the 
gathering dark by the roadside, and make 
out faces from the twinkling lights in 
Mother Prime’s odd little house. Here 
and there a heavy mass of shadow formed 
nose, or lip, or chin; but the faces were 
always kind and merry, genial and wel- 
coming. 

How it ever came to be built nobody 
quite knew. Some people said it had been 
secretly erected, long years back, when the 
country was more a wilderness than now, 
by a miser, who lived alone and gloated 
over his gold. There were stories still afloat 
among the country folks, who loved a bit 
of the marvelous, that a heap of shining 
treasure would one day be found under 
the cellar-bottom. Mother Prime always 
laughed blithely when any reference was 
made to the old miser’s concealed wealth. 
The idea that her poor little dwelling con- 
tained a store of worldly riches seemed 
very ridiculous; and yet, with a sense 
deeper than the common meaning, she 
would turn to her daughter, and say, in 





quaint, rustic phraseology : 

“ Aye, Phoebe, they are after all nearer 
right than they know. Everything about 
us is full of wonders—earth, and air, and 
water, men’s minds and hearts. Who 
knows what our old cellar-bottom may 
not cover?” 





gazed on his yellow gold until his very 
eyesight grew jaundiced, nobody but 
Mother Prime and Phebe could have ex- 
pelled from those walls the ugly, morose 
spirits of selfishness and greed which he 
must ever have had about him as familiars, 

Something in the remoteness of those 
two women, like an atmosphere of pale 
blue or violet, together with a certain 
happy influence which always seemed to 
attend them, threw an air of romance 
over the little house quite different from 
the bald lineaments of existence among 
the poor farmers thereabout. The spirit 
of the woodland appeared to adopt them, 
as it had adopted the littleshapeless house, 
and taken it into its lap, and tricd to make 
it lovely with its own lovely fancies. To 
be sure, something like a highway—so 
sadly neglected grass grew in the wagon- 
tracks, while the unpruned trees threw 
their sturdy limbs across from side to side, 
with chains and necklaces of the wild 
grape-vine hanging from them—did pass 
within sight of Mother Prime’s door; but, 
so solitary was it, it never seemed to dis- 
turb the waving of pine-boughs in at the 
windows, nor the gurgle of the green-gold 
forest brook, nor the cheerful tap of the 
woodpecker, nor the gambols of frisky 
squirrels in and out of the old gray stones. 

If a churlish miser had once actually 
burrowed in the little forest dwelling, 
there was a sort of poetic justice in the 
fact of its being reclaimed to the uses of 
a beautiful charity. Now, since Mother 
Prime had become too old to work all day 
at the spinning, by which she and Phoebe 
had for years supported themselves, her 
neighbors far and near had fallen into the 
habit of making her an autumnal dona- 
tion, to supply her simple wants during 
the winter. 

They generally chose some mild, efful- 
gent day of the Indian Summer, when 
things wore a remoter and more unreal 
look of loveliness than was their wont. 
The line of ox-carts and heavy wains 
winding through the woodland, and 
crushing out the late asters and golden 
rods, and coiling the spokes of the wheels 
with woodbine blushing red as blood, was 
as antique as an old Greek procession 
bearing some votive offering to the shrine 
of a favorite deity. 

These two simple-hearted women re- 
ceived the bounty of their richer neigh- 
bors, who were themselves poor by a 
worldly computation, as the birds in the 
wood take their food from the hand of 
good Mother Nature. There is a blessed- 
ness in receiving with a humble heart, 
which they always tasted. Phoebe, who 
was a true priestess of the beautiful, 
brought in spicy boughs, bright leaves, 
and clusters of moss to wreathe the walls, 
as if insome wild and fantastic caprice 
of growth they had themselves sprouted 

ere. 

“he was @ youngness, a fresh, un- 
withered brightness about Mother Prime 
that allied her to the forest evergreens 
she loved so well; and to which, in winter, 
old tradition relates, sylvan spirits flock to 
await the coming of a milder season. 
She had those rare mental endowments 
which affect the rustic mind like the 
highest cultivation, and put a dividing 
line as subtle as a breath, but as real asa 
craggy hillside, between the seeing spirit 
and the natural senses. 

The farmers, as they walked beside their 
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declining light, after Mother Prime’s dona- 
tion, stepped as if they had been listening 
to a beautiful poem. The evening air 
seemed swecter than common, the sky 
seemed loftier, the fragrance of the pine 
wood more delicious, and songs of birds 
unusually enchanting. Their charity had 





the core of romance which even hard- 
handed farmers secretly hold to with a 
childlike faith. Their gifts to those two 
women had worn none of the common- 
place features of almsgiving to relieve the 
needy. How could Mother Prime and 
Pheebe ever be in need? In such a case 
it seemed as though the very birds of the 
air would come and supply their wants. 

Phebe went much about the woods 
alone, and everything secmed to talk to 
her. In the intervals, when spinning was 
dull, she distilled essences from herbs; and 
her slight figure, with a motion something 
like the furtive and noiseless movements 
of wild creatures, was often caught sight 
of by the charcoal-burners, bending to 
search for some shy plant, until, in the 
spirit of their Old- World superstitions, they 
came to associate a glimpse of the vanish- 
ing form with good fortune, as if a luck- 
penny had fallen in their path. The 
laborer, going home to his anxious wife 
with a sick child, would say : 

“Never fret, my woman. The boy will 
live. I saw the herb-maiden to-day.” 


When snow came and bound the forest 
in a mystical white silence, Phabe’s 
slender footprints might be found in 
secluded spots, along with the tracks of 
snow-birds and the leaf-shaped steps of the 
most timid little animals. Long before the 
snow had disappeared she came home with 
her hands filled with scented spring-flow- 
ers; but she never attempted to describe 
where they grew or to point out the place, 
for it seemed as though an extra scnse 
would be required, as if only those who 
could see as she saw need expect to be 
taken into Nature’s confidence. Whenshe 
sat still in the moss, with ferns and prin- 
cess’ pine and red-berried vines all about 
her, the young of birds and small animals 
capered as freely over her lap as if she had 
been a mouldering log or the fantastic roots 
of an old beech. If the frost came early, 
Phebe gathered the young things that had 
been hatched late all about the copses, and 
turned the little rude dwelling into a sylvan 
hospital. There were carefully-guarded 
baskets on the hearth, with rolls of soft 
wool, out of which peeped the black eyes 
and slender bills of nursling sparrows or 
the furry ears of invalid rabbits. 

The school-children, on their way to and 
fro, sometimes stole in to Mother Prime's 
hospitable door, and cast bashful glances 
at the pretty wild creatures Phabe kept 
about her. Oftentimes they had taken 
home a broken-winged bird from the 
hedge, and striven to heal it. But it 
always died from overnursing, or they 
killed it with too demonstrative a show of 
affection. But Phecbe’s pensioners seemed 
to take life from her delicate touches, or 
from the cooing sound she made as she 
held them close to her lips. 

At the beginning of the Indian summer 
days, when earth and sky seemed slowly 
dissolving in a mili haze, Phebe, who 
looked herself like one of the fabled van- 

ishers, had ready a number of the little 
feathery creatures she had cured. She 
took them to the open window, and bade 
them fly into the golden south, with a re- 
ligious feeling, as if she were unbinding 
some holy thoughts from about her heart. 
and letting them float heavenward, with 
the vague expectation that on an etherea! 
spring day they would come back to her, 














and bring others more lovely still in their 
train. 

So different was Phebe from other 
women, in the days of her youth, she ex- 
cited veneration in the breasts of the rude 
and simple men about her, rather than 
any feeling of a warmer nature. The in- 
stincts of her woman’s soul seemed bound 
under a beautiful reflecting surface, that 
mirrored earth and sky with the most 
delicate truth, and might never, perhaps, 
be broken, unless by a great shock, to set 
free a throb of purely human passion. 
Her heart was more closely knit to the inan- 
imate and dumb side of life than to 
humanity, though gentle to every crea- 
ture. Human speech secmed less easy to 
her lips than those broken, syllabic 
sounds by which she comforted the 
tenants of the wood. There was some- 
thing about her that suggested the half- 
lights and dimness of the forest where she 
had lived so long ; and whenever she spoke 
her soul scemed to come out ofa pleasant 
trance, made of the rustle of leaves and 
murmur of brooks. 

One day at the close of a lovely season 
Phoebe woke toa mood of singular bright- 
ness, like that exceptional and _ illusive 
weather which precedes astorm. A mili 
glory hung over the landscape, and the 
open windows of the strange little house 
admitted the dreamy tinkle of cattle-bells, 
and the rhythmic sweep of the wind 
through the pine-trees. Phebe was dis- 
tilling her essences over aslow fire, and 
the house was as fragrant as if all the 
good thoughts those two women had ever 
thought were blossoming now and shed- 
ding precious odors. They rose in a little 
cloud, and went eddying about the walls, 
as if trying to discover some dark stain or 
evil, corrosive touch which the old miser 
had left there, in order to cleanse it away: 

Mother Prime caught the infection of 
Pheebe’s high spirits, if such they can be 
called ; and never before, it seemed, had her 
quaint and pleasant talk been so brimming 
over with suggestions of wisdom. These 
two women had lived always in such close- 
ness of relation that, as happenssometimes, 
each mind had become a delicate instru- 
ment to measure the conditions of the 
other. Now they seemed to sun them- 
selyes in each other’s looks, to bloom and 
brighten in ineffable beauty. The little 
house appeared to feel a pulse of joy throb- 
bing up through the stones, and tingling in 
the airy ferns and grasses, and one adven- 
turous baby cedar that had fixed itself in 
the highest cranny. A kind of magic 
beauty, such as they had never before re- 
marked, appeared to lurk down the long 
wood-aisles, envelop the gray tree-trunks, 
and linger about the glimpses of sky seen 
between laced boughs. So subtle is the 
nature of happiness at evening, nothing 
remained to them but a faint perfume and 
a broken remembrance of blissful emo- 
tions. 

“This has been the happiest day of my 
life, methinks, Phebe,’ said Mother 
Prime, with a sigh, which by her very ex- 
cess of joy appeared to touch the borders 
of pain. 

“So it has seemed to me,” answered 
Phebe; and she remembered afterward 
that there was a strange beaming light 
upon her mother’s face. 

The next morning Phabe opened the 
window early to catch sight of the young 
dawn, and inhale the woodsy smell from 
the fresh mould, and the odors from 
the tips of the evergreen boughs, which ap- 


If a miser had actually lived there, and | cattle, swinging their long goads in the. peared to give her life. But to-day a creep- 





been of an idylic type, and had touched — 
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Manufacturers also of @ general 

Stoves. Send for Circulars. 
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RANGES, FURNACES, STOVES.. 


ORIENTAL 
AMERICAN STOVES. 


Stoves awarded in..1820..85 
Fairs held in the following named places: 
CAIRO, NEW YORK. 
ALBION, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. 
VERMONA 


MICHIGAN 


THE VERMONT STATE FAIR. 
THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
COOK" additional, 
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CONNECTICUT. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PAIR.. 


ORIENTAL” additional.’ 
NEW YORE. 
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PERRY & CO., 


Oriental and American Stove Works 
6 Beckman st., St. George Building. 


st, St. George Building, Nev 
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New York. 


HOT-AIR 


Front View. 
Lady’s Pointed Basque, 
Bust Measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
Ten Sizes; Twenty-five Cents cach. 


Back View. 
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150! 
30! 


Front View. Back View. 
Lady’s Double-breasted Cloak, with one Lapel. 
Bust Measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
Ten Sizes; Thirty Cents each. 
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Policies of all appr 
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INSURANCE 
Hartford, Conn, Cash 
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most durable ever used. 
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MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


THE OLD MENERLY FOUNDERY, AT WEST 
N. Y., Established in 183, 


has made more Church, Academy, 
Belisthan att the meee ape 
Made of pure copper an an 
Latest and best Rotary Mountings. "5 
Address, either at Taor or Wast Tacr.N. >-» . 
B.A. &G, BR MENEEL 
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Factory, and Ob 
Founderies in the country. 









1503. 
Front View. Back View. 
Girl’s Cloak, with Half-Fitting Back. 
., Ages, One to Nine Years. ms 
Nine Sizes; Twenty Cents each.3 =... 
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Front View. Back View. 
Lady’s Polonaise, with a —— Sleeve. 
Bust Measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
Ten Sizes; Thirty Cents each. 


Front View. Back View. 
Lady’s Sack-Shaped Polonaise. 

Bust Measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches, 
Ten Sizes; Thirty Cents each. 










” 14.96 


Back Viow, 


Front View. 
Ledy’s Half-fitting Cloak, with a Drapery Sleove, 
Bust Measures Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 

Ten Sizes; ‘Twenty-five Cents cach. 


492 
Front View. 


[492 
Back View. 


a Lady’s Over-Skirt. 
Waist Measures, Twenty to Thirty Inches. 
Six Sizes; Twenty-five Cents each. 






Front View. Back View. 
Lady’s Basque, with a Tab at the Baek. 
Bust Measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
Ten Sizes; Twenty-five Cents each. 


1485 
Front View. Back View. 
Girl’s Deep Over-Garment, with a Sash, 
Ages, Three to Nine Years. 
Seven Sizes; Twenty-five Cents each. 


Frent View. 
Misses’ Over-Garmen 
Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years. 
Six Sizes; Twenty-five Cents cach. 


Front View. 


Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ Over-Garment, with a Wattean Fold at the Back. 
Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years. 

Six Sizes ; Twenty-five Cents each. 











Front View. 





. BUTTERICK FOR WINTER, 18 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


y 


BASS) 





1279 


Back View. 


Lady’s Deep Over-Garment, with a Basque Waist. 
Bust Measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
Ten Sizes; Thirty Cents each. 


Front View. 








Back View. 


Lady’s Basque Waist, with Tunic. 
— to Forty-six Inches. 


Bust Measures, Twen 
Ten Sizes; 


Front View. 


Lady's 





Cloak. 
Bust Measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 


irty Cents cach. 


Back View. 


Ten Sizes; Thirty Cents each. 


Front View. 
Lady’s Over-Skirt, Looped at the Back. 
Waist Measures, Twenty to Thirty Inches, 

Six Sizes; Twenty-five Cente each. 


34 















Back View. 


52 
Front View. Back View. 
Lady’s Basque. 

Bust Measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
Ten Sizes; Twenty-tive Cents each. 





Front View. 


Back View, 


Back Vicw. 


Misses’ Postillion Basque. 
, Ten to Fifteen Years. 
Bix Sizes; Twenty-five Cents each. 


4 } om 1515 
ni Ee Onte ae Front Vi Back Vi 
’ — Size; Fifteen Cents. > ront View. ew. 
le i vt View. Back View. One _— > ‘Front bee ‘ t Boy’s Blouse, with Diagonal Front. 
Misses sae tkirt, with Tabs at the Sides, Seven to Fifteen Years. Four Sizes , a~ i. 
Six‘Sizee, . te. = Som. Nine ; Twenty-five Cents each. “ y 


















Draped at the Sides. 


1495 


Back View. 











es, 
Nine Sizes; Twenty Cents each. 


466 
Boy's Single-Breasted Vest, with Collar 
Ages, Nine to Fifteen Years. 
Seven Sizes ; Fiftcen Cents each. 













Front View. 


Misses’ Arab Jacket. 
Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years. 
Six Sizes; Twenty-five Cents cach. 
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” Front View. Back View. Front View. Re 
Lady’s Over-Garment, wit) Vest Fronts. 
Bust Measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches, 


Ten Sizes; Thirty Cents cach. 


ck View. 

Lady’s Deep Poionnise, with a Sas. 

Bust Measures, ‘lweity-eig .t to Forty six Inches. 
Ten Sizes; ‘Lbirty Cents each. 





(16 


Pack View. 





L498 ae 

Front View. Back View. 
Lady’s Close-fitting Cloak. 

Bust Measures, Twenty-cig:it to Forty-six Inches. 
Ten Sizes; Thirty Cents eich. 


Front View. 
Lady’? Double-breasted Cloak. 
Bust Measure-, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
‘Ten sizes; ‘Twenty-five Ceuts cach 





LSI 
Lady's Deep Over-Skirt, Open at the Front. 
Waist Measures, Twenty tv Thirty Tucues, 
Six Sizes; ‘Twenty-live Censs eaca, 


Back View. 
Lady’s Cloak, with Small Flowing Sleeve-. 
Bust Measures, Twenty-eigit to Forcy-six Lucues. 





‘Ten Sizes; Twenty-tive Cents cach. (2 Lady's Walking Skirt, with Short Trat». 
‘ t4 Wai-t Measures, Twenty to Thirty Inches. 
id Six Sizes; Thirty-five Cents each. 


Front View. ; 
Lady’s Basque Waist, with a Postillion Back. 
Bust Measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
Ten Sizes; Twenty-five Con's each. 


Bacx Viow. 


Front View. 
Lady’s Over-Skirt. 
Waist Measures, Twenty to Thirty Inches. 
£tx Sizes; Twenty-tive C.nts vach. 




















Tront View. 
Lady's Half-fitting Cloak. 
Bust Mcasures, fwenty-vigiit to Forty-six Inches, 
Ten Sizes; Twenty-five Cents each. 


Front View. Bae's View. 
Lady’s Cloak, with a Vest Froft. 

Bust Measures, Twenty-eiziit to Forty- 1x Incas. 
Ten Sizes ; ‘lwenty-five Cents eacd. 














Back View. 







Front View. Back View. 
Girl's Deep Over-Garment, with Flowing Slecvcs, 
Ages, Three io Nine Years, ; 
Beven Sizes; Twenty-five Cents caci. 


Front View. Back View. 
Girl’s Ovcr-Garment, with Collar and Flowing Sloeves. 
Aves, Three to Nine Years. 

Seven Sizes; Tweuty-tive Cents each. 





Girl’s Over-Skirt. 
Ages, Iwo to Nine Years. 
Eight Sizes; Fi teen Cents ezeh. 
1m. a 


Back View. 















Front View. 
Girl's Jacket. 
Ages, Two to Nine Years. 
Eight Sizes; Twenty Cents each. 



































15/1 151i 
Front View. Back View. 
Girl’s Cloak. 
Aves, One to Nine Years. 
Nine Sizes; Twenty Cents each. 





138] 
Boy's Knickerbocker Pants. 
Ages, ‘bree to ‘Len Years. 
Eight Sizes; Fifteea Cents cucb. 



















207 
Boy’s Pants to Button at the Knee) 
Ages, Three to Ten Years. 
Eight Bizes; Fifteen Cents each. 


Boy’s Pants. 
Ages, Three to Ten Years. 


Eight Sizes; Fifteen Cents each. 139 4 







